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OUR OBJECT AND OUR WORK. 


Ir was towards the close of a bright Sabbath-day, as we walked home- 
wards from public worship, our thoughts passed rapidly on to the time 
when we should meet our class that evening. 

We thought of our scholars, with emotious as various as their charac- 
ters, and we felt a kind of awe at the idea of meeting again to deal 
in matters of life and death with immortal souls. We could not turn 
aside or turn back from the course of duty, and the many difficulties 
before us forced the spirit upwards in silent ejaculation that God would go 
with us, and himself meet with these souls to-night. The sun’s horizontal 
beams shone in front of us, and as we rejoiced in his glorious, though now 
declining, light, our imagination took a wider range—it traced his Sabbath- 


- day’s journey round the world. He had that day poured down his rays 


on the children playing among the reeds of the sacred Ganges. He had 
seen the millions of Asia’s children—their souls were untaught and uncared 
for. He had swept across Arabia’s plains, and as his first rays struck 
the glittering crescent towering over the mosque, the moslem had knelt 
and worshipped God, but without the one Mediator. He had drunk up 
the waters of the scanty African fountain, and the wearied caravan, after 
many a torturing hour, had found only the bitter unsatisfying waters of 
disappointment; while the African mother lay down with her child to 
die, and died without the hope of immortality. He had seen the votaries 
of superstition in Europe worship an unknown God; and in a few hours 
the vast continents of America would pass under his eye: he would shine 
on all her children—the children of the oppressor and of the oppressed : 
the children of the world were before us. The sun had that day seen 
our object and our work in all its length and breadth. Believing that the 
salvation of the world was attainable, and was most attainable through 
the Christian education of the young, we felt most deeply that the salva- 
tion of the young, throughout the world, was the glorious object for which 
it was our privilege to pray, and consequently our duty to labour; and 
we felt that to seek this was owr work. 

Fellow-labourers! if you feel content—if you feel no pressure on your 
spirit, provided only you get comfortably through your hour's teaching on a 
Sabbath evening—if you are satisfied with anything else than this, even 


the salvation of your own class—then evidently God’s glory, in the salva- 


tion of the world’s children, is not your object. Should not every Sabbath 
school teacher feel that Christ has redeemed him, not to teach an hour on 
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Sabbath evening, but to be one of his witnesses on the earth, and has, as 
it were, inserted his name in the great commission, “ Go ye,” “ teach all 
nations?” The Christian Sabbath school teacher has an object that may 
be sought in all places, and at all times. Wherever he may be, let him 
seek to save souls; and, applying the principle that directed him to the 
Sabbath school, let him ever first seek the young. Let his eye and his 
heart be fixed on this great object, and his hand will never want its 
work. 

To illustrate and apply this principle, should not those who urge the 
spiritual claims of the young see to it that the principle is carried out im 
the missionary efforts of our churches to foreign jands?—'This is part of 
our work. We feel this has not been done in time past. We have 
watched those spots on the earth’s surface where the light of truth, like 
the aurora borealis, streaming fitfully from the north, has shed a flicker- 
ing ray. We have watched to see especially whether the young walked 
in that light; for if our principles are good, they should guide at home 
and abroad. All who seek to win souls should begin with seeking to 
win the young. Age makes the heart callous in every clime. And our 
watching has been rewarded ; for with joy have we seen, in later years, 
one missionary society after another turning to the young as to a door of 
hope, and often, when repulsed in their efforts to break the ranks of 
Satan’s veterans, they have turned on the young. We have heard of an 
able missionary in India, who for twenty years had preached God’s truth 
to the darkened Hindoo ; and, oh! with what chastened yet humble faith 
he made the statement, that during that long, long time he had not seen 
one soul aroused by the sound of the gospel’s silver trumpet as it issued - 
from his lips. Who does not revere such a servant, who, though his Lord 
seems to delay his coming, so faithfully waits for him? But God has not 
subjected the faith of all his servants in India to so great a trial. India 
has seen one mission calmly and fully act out the principle, that the axe 
should strike the root, if the blow is to be effective ; and in the Christian 
Educational Institution of the Church of Scotland and the Free Church, 
we gratefully acknowledge the grace that enabled them to act up to their 
light, and that has already bestowed the earnest of a future harvest. 

In short, when we read the title of a book well known to some—“ The 
Education of Man the Preparative for the Millennium,”’—our heart re- 
sponded most joyfully to the sound. Yes, the Christian education of man 
is indeed the preparative for the millennium, and our work is to do what 
we can to advance it. 

We have unfurled our banner ; own object is the salvation of the young, 
and owr work is to seek it. Wherever the winds of heaven may waft us, 
into whatever clime, we have one aim, one object—we seek the advance 
of our Saviour’s kingdom—we seek it first among the young. 


OUR FIELD. 


Wnenever we hear the remark—and we hear it often—“ The subject 
of Sabbath schools is so limited, what can one say on such a subject?” we 
have always felt that it was the speaker's knowledge of the subject, and 
not the subject itself, that was confined within narrow bounds,—his igno- 
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_ ance was his real limit. — Was the apostles’ field limited, either in thought 
or action, when Christ said, “Go into all the world,” “teach all nations?” 


We think not. Now the Christian teacher of the young has a large, and 
the most important, department of that work set before him as his object, 
—he has the world in embryo, the world in youth,—and is his field 
limited? Having tried to point out “our object” and “our work,” we 
think this a fitting opportunity to show how wide “our field” is, by de- 
scribing the subjects which bear, directly or indirectly, on the spiritual 
welfare of the young. 

First, Consider the nature of children. Look at that child—he is a 


_ specimen of what the whole population cf the world, who ever passed or 


will pass his time of life, have been, or will be. His bodily frame and 
theirs is cast in the same mould, and his mind is like theirs in all its 
general features. The Sabbath school teacher should know the nature of 
the material on which he works. The child should be known thoroughly 
from the heart outwards—his thoughts, feelings, words, and actions. The 
understanding, the memory, the imagination, the conscience, the will, the 


~ affections of love and fear, the state of all these mental faculties, and how 


to cultivate them. 

Another deeply interesting train of thought arises from the depravity 
of a child’s heart. The forms it assumes in childhood, such as ungodli- 
ness, thoughtlessness, qnarrelsomeness, and ingratitude. How should 


these plague-spots be dealt with? 


Then, outwards—The physical nature of children, its influence on the 
mind and character; and further outwards still, we enter on the influences 


and objects that surround the child, the world as it bears in on the youth- 


fal mind. 

So much for the abstract view of the subject. But the practical view 
is most dear to us. What is the actual state of the children, and of their 
education, whether in the Grassmarket of Edinburgh, the Saltmarket of 
Glasgow, in the Highland parishes of Scotland, in the Islands of the 
Pacific, or at the ends of the earth?—All those entering on life's appren- 
ticeship, under whatever sky, we follow with our wishes, and we long 
to hear of their welfare. 

Next, The material to be taught—God’s word; and we view it, not as 
a subject of endless disputation, but as the only means of man’s salva- 
tion. This vista of divine truth, stretching from Christ’s cross as a centre, 
into a past and a coming eternity, is to be unfolded to the young mind. 

Any light thrown on the firm foundations of our faith, to show their 
stability, or on the prime duties of Christianity, Hope, Faith, and Charity 
—anything that tends to furnish Sabbath school teachers more com- 
pletely with the materials they must teach—whatever makes them better 
swordsmen in wielding the sword of the word—is in its place here. 

How much study—how much thought—has this part of our subject 
already absorbed ! and how much yet remains to be done ! 

Here specially lies the defect of our teachers. Many of those who are 
professedly messengers of God to the children, have no message to deliver, 


or bear it sadly mutilated. 


Thirdly, We have the machinery by which the truth is to be brought 
into contact with the souls of the young—the whole means of Christian 
education. We have to view it as it is—-most Jamentably deficient, but 
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which, we fondly hope, will yet be improved into a system such as # ought 


to be—world-wide and a world-blessing. The teaching minds—whether 
of parents, ministers, elders, or simply Sabbath school teachers—their 


qualifications mental and moral—their responsibilities, difficulties, defects, 


and means of improvement—the whole literature bearing on the young— 
their books —those minds that have exercised far the most influence 
have been silent; they have written, not spoken: they might have been 
dumb, and yet their influence would not have diminished. The young of 
our country are more than ever exposed to that silent magic; and shall 
it not, should it not, be watched and directed aright !—The schools, in all 
their details and arrangements, and all their working, are within our field. 

The whole body of illustration—of intermediate thought—suited to 
convey Scripture thought to a child, and interpret heayen’s truth into the 
language of children, must take its place here among the instruments of 
applying God’s message to the mind ; and how wide is the department 
defined by this single sentence ! 

So much under these three divisions for the subjects that are directly 
related to the spiritual welfare of the young. Everything that affects 
this indirectly we consider as also in our sphere. We care for the social 
and physical condition of these little ones, because their life in this world, 
and their welfare in the next, is bound up with these. We shall ever 
unscrupulously treat of those subjects as they lie in our way; but more 
particularly, all secular education, at home or at school, bears—we can 
hardly say indirectly—almost directly on the spiritual state of the young, 
that we shall feel ourselves bound to do all we can to make it take the 
place—the only one it can rightfully hold—of strict subordination to the 
welfare of the soul. What we are most anxious to impress is, that we 
are engaged in a work to advance the salvation of the young, and we 
wish to look practically and directly at the subject. Is our work done ? 
No, indeed ; then what hinders? Can we do anything? Can anything 
be said in these few pages that will tend to remove the hinderances, or 
expedite the progress of our work ? 

Does any one wish a subject for his thoughts—an object for his labour— 
connected with our great end? then we have one simple direction to offer. 
Do you see THE oBsECcT for which we are making, “the salvation of the 
young?” Then strain your eye over the wide, wide space that lies be- 
tween us and our mark—that is our Fretp. We have to pass, step by 
step, over that field. We seek your aid to remove the hinderances, and 
to advance a cause which we believe is the cause of the Saviour himself. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL. 


By the congregational school, we mean a Sabbath school designed es- 
pecially for the children of a congregation ; the children of the church. We 
need scarcely allude to the importance of such a school, as that is now gen- 
erally admitted. We would only remark that its necessity is apparent, 
either by reasoning up from the wants of the children, or down from the 
responsibility of the office-bearers of a church. On the one hand, parents 
are not always willing—and even when willing, not always able—to give 
their children the best kind of religious instruction. And, certainly, the 


- 
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more interested a parent is in the health of the child’s soul, the more 
gladly will he prize the co-operation of one who has been trained, and is 
peculiarly fitted, to be a religious instructor of the young. On the other 
hand, the office-bearers of a church are bound to watch for the souls of 
the young as well as of the old ; and they are not at liberty to take for 
granted that the members of the church instruct their children ; but, as 
they supply suitable instruction for the adults, they are likewise bound 
to supply suitable instruction for the children of their congregation. The 
former have the regular pulpit addresses ; but it must be admitted by 
all, that the wants of the latter require an additional and more simple 
training in the truth of God. We rejoice to know that this conviction is 
gaining rapid ground among all denominations. 

Let us come, then, to the working of a congregational sehool ; let us 
mark some features of distinction between it and the general or mission- 
ary school, and give a few hints on the subject for the consideration of 
our readers. 

With regard to the place of meeting, we think it should be, if possible, 
in some building contiguous to the church. As every body knows who 
has tried them, the pews of a church are perhaps the worst places possible 
for teaching in. Of course, however, if no other place can be had con- 
yeniently, the school must be taught there. But in these church-build- 
ing days, we would strongly recommend that every congregation should, 
if possible, have a school-room attached to their church. Papists and 
Puseyites have learned this before us ; they have a reason for it, and so 
have we. 

This school should meet in the morning, perhaps an hour and a half 
before the forenoon service. The children’s minds are then fresh, and 
may be more easily impressed and pre-occupied for the day. Parents 
like this arrangement, as it allows them a quiet Sabbath morning. Another 
advantage is, that, as it frequently happens that a number of the most 
matured Christians in a congregation are in delicate health, and not able 
to venture out of doors in the evening, a draft may thus be made for 
Sabbath morning duty upon this generally unemployed part of the capital 
of achurch. But perhaps the most decided advantage is, that it leaves 
the evening reserved for parental instruction. 

The school should, if possible, be begun and carried on under the 
direct sanction and superintndence of the minister and other office-bearers 
of the church. It is needless to show, that, if they take a deep interest 
in its arrangements, it is more likely to be efficient and successful than 
on any other plan. Only it must be a real, and not a forced or formal 
interest. In this latter case, where the interest is merely formal, or 
where practical knowledge of the work is wanting, while the minister 
or elders may be useful auxiliaries, they should not take the man- 
agement. As the work, however, is primarily their duty, the super- 
intendent and teachers should, if possible, be office-bearers in the con- 
gregation. From their daily contact with the families of their respective 
districts, none should be so well fitted as they to fill the school and teach 
it well. The teachers must, however, be thoroughly qualified for their work. 
No official influence will make up for the want of this; for children, in gen- 
eral, are not hypocrites enough to continue attendance on an ill-taught 
school for the sake of their teacher's name. Under whatever arrangement, 
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however, in this respect, the school may be, the minister ought evidently to 
be consulted about the lessons and general management. Some ministers 
may not have strength or experience enough to superintend the school per- 
sonally, but most of those who are pastors after God’s own heart will 
gladly assist in selecting the food convenient for the lambs of their flock. 
We would remark in passing, that we fear many ministers have been un- 
fairly dealt with in this respect. We may too often have taken for 
granted, that because they could take little personal labour in our cause, 
it was in vain to ask their advice and co-operation. 

While on the subject of the teachers most suitable, we would remark, 
that there may be employed in the congregational school, members of the 
church who would be quite unsuitable for the rough work of an excava- 
tion school. - Many, who from their weak state of health, constitutional 
timidity, or sensitiveness, would recoil from dealing with the poor outcast 
children at the bottom of the scale of society, would, by their refinement 
and gentleness, be admirably fitted for the more easy and attractive work 
of the congregational school. 

And this leads us to remark, that a great advantage of this school, as a 
means of usefulness, consists in the preparation (so to speak) for the gos- 
pel of those who attend it. The children have been instructed from their 
infancy ; they can all read, and there is about them none of that reckless 
distaste for discipline which generally forms so powerful an obstacle to 
getting the truth of God brought in contact even with the minds of a 
missionary school. No doubt, with all these advantages, the children may 
be still lying in their blood ; stout-hearted, and far from righteousness. 
Yet, notwithstanding, they are, in an important sense, nearer the king- 
dom, and more present fruit may be looked for from them than from the 
other class. For it is an undoubted fact, (while there are many happy 
exceptions,) that the Lord is pleased to call by sovereign grace to a sav- 
ing knowledge of himself, most commonly those who bave been blessed 
with regular instruction in the truth. If this be true, how great a har- 
vest may we not expect from the congregational school ! 

By this means, we may also reach young people of a higher class, both 
as to age and rank, than by any other method. From experience we 
say, that there is no department of Sabbath school work so difficult as the 
charge of a senior class of boys in a low grade of society. The appren- 
tice boys have just exchanged the respectful modesty of the school-room 
for the coarseness and tricks of the workshop. Discipline, therefore, in 
such a class, is no easy matter; and without it, the idea of regular in- 
struction is chimerical. With regard to senior boys of the middle grade 
of society, comparatively few of them attend Sabbath classes. Very 
soon they, like their fellows in the lower rank, begin to think it not a 
very manly thing to attend even the senior classes of a Sabbath school. 
And, with regard to the wealthier classes of society, they are as yet un- 
touched by the Sabbath school system; though most earnestly do we 
desire, that very soon the sluice of prejudice and fashion may be opened, 
and a full tide of healthy, religious instruction, by religious men, let in 
upon the boys and girls of our upper and middle classes. As it is, we 
fear that the children of the poor are infinitely better off for earnest, spl- 
ritual teachers than those of the rich ; and this, because the former are 
operated on by Sabbath schools. If without religious parents, they have 
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nothing but dry, cold doctrine taught them on a week-day by their tutor 
or day-school teacher ; while the children who are not above coming to 
Sabbath schools, are taught and prayed for by teachers who seek souls 
for their hire, and not money. Thus the poor are outstripping the rich 
in Bible knowledge. But we are wandering from our subject. What 
we wish to show is, that the children of the upper classes, otherwise be- 
yond our reach, can be brought under religious instruction and influence 
by means of the congregational school; and that the older children 
of church attenders can be reached by congregational influence, when 
they get beyond the ordinary Sabbath school influence. hey look 
for instruction now, not to their teacher, but to their minister and the 
other office-bearers of their congregation. Practically, we have found 
that young men, who would have thought it beneath them to attend 
even the senior class in a Sabbath school, will be regular attenders of a 
similar class in a congregational school. This may serve to show the 
superior power of congregational to school influence. 

The lessons of a congregational school may be much more systematic 
and connected than those of an ordinary Sabbath school, as the teacher 
may reckon on the scholars being likely to remain longer under instrue- 
tion. They may also be such, as to demand a greater amount of study 
at home on their part, as the teacher may look with greater confidence 
to the parents as his allies in his labour of love. Some reference might 
also be made to the texts or sermons of the preceding Sabbath, and where 
the minister is lecturing regularly on a portion of Scripture, the ground 
may be so broken up in the school, as to enable the scholars greatly to 
profit from the pulpit instructions. 

A report of the state of the school should be made periodically to the 
congregation. This would keep alive the interest felt in it by the pa- 
rents, and give it the prominence it deserves, as one of the regular means 
employed by the church for extending Christ's kingdom. In many congre- 
gational, presbyterial, and synodical reports, there is so complete a blank 
on this subject, that but for knowing that children form at least one- 
fifth of every congregation, we would soon forget that there were any 
to be cared for at all. And we grieve to say, that many congregations, 
whose zeal for missions among the heathen abroad and at home is most 
commendable—who even have Sabbath schools for the young heathen in 
some district near them—yet seem to have entirely forgotten that: they 
owe a duty to their own children. 

And is it necessary to add, that the congregational school should form 
a regular subject of public as well as private prayer? Not only should it 
be remembered in the Sabbath services, but in the district prayer-meet- 
ings; at the family altars; in short, wherever two or three of the congre- 
gation are met together. 

In conclusion, we are aware that, in large towns, almost exclusively 
ean such a distinction be observed as we have recommended, between 
congregational and ordinary Sabbath schools. In country districts, 
where the population is scanty, there may be no room and no necessity 
for such a distinction. On the other hand, in towns there is the greatest 
necessity for it, for the sake, both of the children of the church and of 
those for whom the great missionary taught the church to care, when he 
said, “ Go ye unto the highways and hedges, and compel them to come in. 
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DEATH’S EARLY HARVEST. 


Gop works in silence, and his messenger death works in silence too. 
Though every thirty years his scythe mows down the world’s population, 
we are so close to its edge that we cannot see how wide is its sweep. 

We felt this when looking at the statistical tables of the mortality of 
Edinburgh, recently published by Dr. Stark. We seemed to be placed 
on an eminence apart, not to be one of those who are included in the 
tables, who now add one to the number of the living, and who ere to-mor- 
row may add one to the number of the dead. We saw, in imagination, 
the various classes of the inhabitants of Edinburgh, not intermingled, and 
intermingling, as in every-day life, but each class standing alone. Here 
thousands on thousands of happy children, with the gaiety of child- 
hood undamped even by the uncongenial influence of a great city, like 
green ivy leaves covering the dark weather-beaten rock. The next column 
brought before us the youth of our city just at that part of life’s road 
where the gaiety that has hitherto accompanied them is startled by the 
wrinkled features and clouded brow of care, who now offers to accom- 
pany the travellers, and at whose measured step the joyousness of boy- 
hood flies away for ever. Then followed, in a solid phalanx, the men 
and women of our time, stooping beneath the heat and burden of the 
day. And, lastly, the aged, with slow and feeble pace, approaching 
their house of resi—the link in society between the living and the dead. 

But one section represents a class who intermingle not with the living, 
they are ever found by themselves. 

We best realized the presence of this multitude by imagining ourselves 
in one of those ancient graveyards, separated by its high damp wall from 
the busy world, and there we listened to the voice of the dead. Yet, 
even here, a new interest was imparted to the solemn scene; for the same 
classification of old and young was extended throughout. The fathers 
lay by themselves, and the infants were ranged apart ; they slept not on 
their mother’s breast. 

It was not strange to find the living classified into the rich, the middle 
class, and the poor ; for we find this around us: but it was strange to 
find the dead arranged under the same earthly distinctions, and it seemed 
to disturb the equality that pervades death’s empire. 

But it was not to afford materials for dreaming that we present a few 
facts drawn from these statistics. We think these facts well suited to 
form “a motive for a lifetime of benevolent exertion,” and we present them 
to the Sabbath school teacher because he is specially interested in them ; 


for one remarkable feature of these tables is, that wherever the mortality ° 


increases, it is the young that suffer—it is the young that die. Tell a 
Sabbath school teacher that his scholar is lying under a fever, and what 
teacher will not care for the life of his scholar, and show his care b 
seeking to alleviate his disease? These statements tell that whole thou- 
sands of those who would or should be Sabbath school scholars are swept 
away prematurely to the grave. They show how fearful are the ravages 
of death among the young, how abundant is death’s early harvest. 

Dr. Stark estimates the population of Edinburgh, in 1841, at 140,421. 
It has doubled since 1800. 


The health of the inhabitants has varied much during that period :— 


5 
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Individuals, 
From 1800—1809 the average was 1 death annually out of 39 


1810—1819 40 
1820—1829 ; q : , 38 
1830—1839 : ‘ ‘ : ? eT ie 
1840—1845 : : ; ‘ 36 


Now, it is striking to find so great a difference between these periods, 
and there is every reason to believe that man could prevent the loss of 
life, to a very considerable degree, which marks the period since 1830. 
Dr. Stark points out these years as the time when the Irish emigration 
began to sink our population to their own degraded level. Look at one 
of our crowded thoroughfares, perhaps you see 400 individuals. Well, 
count them as they pass you ; every fortieth person you may look on as 
a dead man—this year he must die. No, not every fortieth ; in conse- 
quence of the sinful neglect of his fellow-men, you must stop at every 
thirty-fifth or thirty-sixth person—he must die. If a railway carriage 
crush an unfortunate passenger to death, it touches our hearts at once, 
and pity for the sufferer—indignation, if carelessness appears to have 
been the cause—arise in his behalf. But this negligence puts between 
200 and 300 persons to death annually in Edinburgh, and it is alike 
unnoticed and unfelt. And in this instance, though we have not the 
tables to assist us, we doubt not that the increased mortality is chiefly 
among children. Call loudly, then, to our philanthropists, for they are 
needed here. Where now is the benevolence that shudders over the 
melancholy accident of a newspaper paragraph? Ory aloud, perhaps it 
is asleep ; perhaps it is on a journey, seeking for some ebjects of compas- 
sion far, far from home. If it answers not a prayer such as this, it is no 
real benevolence. It is false as the deity of Baal. 

Still, lest any should seek shelter behind the apology, that the causes 
which so increase the mortality are beyond the power of man to remove, 
we invite attention to another aspect of the subject, where society 18 
divided into the three ranks, higher, middle, and lower. We extract from 
Table VIL. p. 21 :-— 


Proportion of deaths in 1000 persons born— 


Under 1 year of age. Under 5. Under 15. 
Higher, . ; 72 140 204 
Lower, : 241 427 483 


We omit the middle class, because our object is to show the destruction 
of human life produced by causes which, as they do not exist in the 
higher classes, cou!d in a great measure be removed from the lower. 

Death is spoken of as a king who strikes impartially the rich and the 
poor. But it is not so; bolts and bars, if they cannot always exclude 
him, can turn him often from the door, and prevent for some time his 
entrance. 

A comfortable dwelling, warm clothing, and abundant food, protect, 
like a coat of mail, many a life from his attack. Out of 1000 infants, 
in the higher class, death can only seize 72; while, out of the same 
number born of humbler parents, he rudely snatches away the breath of 


more than thrice that number, or nearly one-fourth of te whole. lor 
- 
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every mother among our aristocracy who weeps over her lifeless infant, 
there are four weeping mothers among our labourers, who as bitterly 
mourn a similar loss. This is ere the infants are one year old; death 
pursues his advantage onwards through life—before they reach five years 
of age, three of the lower have fallen for one of the higher ; and mark 
the final result—one-half of the former are in their graves before they 
have reached 18, while one-half of the aristocracy live to 51 years of age. 
Thus, of the one class, a half die in early youth, while a like proportion 
of the other reach the autumn of life. And what is the crime of those 
who thus prematurely find a grave? What have they done, that capital 
punishment should be inflicted on them thus? They are not sinners 
above other men, but they have not the necessaries of life—their crime 
is, they are poor. Say not, they want the luawries of life; they want 
life’s necessaries, for they die in thousands. 

The same result is seen if we strike the average lives of these two 
classes. The gentry live, at an average, till 47; the labouring popula- 
tion only till 26 years of age. We touch not now how these lives could 
be saved ; we wish to impress the truth that death could be warded off 
from thousands of our people, as it already is from thousands of our 
higher classes. “Surely,” in the words of Dr. Stark, “these facts con- 
tain sufficient motive for a lifetime of benevolent exertion.” 

Sentiments like these must interest the Sabbath school teacher ; they 
will stimulate his labours, for his labours are pre-eminently for the poor, 
and he knows, that, should God bless these labours, they will tend to cure 
the miseries of this life as well as those of the next. But we would like 
to put these truths in another form, bearing on spiritual things. 

Do Christians, does the Christian church, know these facts? They 
make almost no spiritual provision for the young. Do they know that 
of by far the largest class of society the one-half never pass boyhood ? 
their untaught and uncared-for souls pass into eternity, and their blood 
will be required at whose hands? Yes, they may provide churches and 
preach to adults; they may wait till the young grow up, so that they 
may understand them ; they wait for them, but they wat in vain—the 
young never come—nearly one-half of them hear the voice summoning them 
to a judgment-seat ere the church’s voice is heard inviting them to Christ, 
God sent these children into this world, and he bound parents and Chris- 
tians to care for their bodies and their souls. It is evident they are 
neglected by both, and it may be kind, it may be gracious in Him to 
withdraw them from this world ; but that will never exculpate any who 
neglect them while here, it will not exculpate you if you do so. 

The Sabbath school teacher will, we trust, hear the ery of these dying 
children, and be stirred up to do more to help them. With very many 
of them it is now or never, for the grave is open to receive them, and 
hope enters not there. It-precludes hope more certainly still than even 
that awful spiritual death (shall we call it) which many die, who pass 
youth and enter manhood, with God unreconciled and with sin unpar- 
doned. Lastly, we would lay this axe to the root of that pernicious de- 
lusive habit of Sabbath school teachers, of being content with the hope 
that his labours, at some future time, will be blessed. They say expe- 
rience shows it often is so; the lessons recur years afterwards, and the 
soul is blessed. We rejoice it is so sometimes; but has experience 
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no other voice? does she not tell you, that, if the young heart refuses 
instruction, years of sin will not soften it, but make it a hundred times 
harder? Ask her—and let her answer modify your hope—how man 
enter heaven’s gate, who were born again when they were old, after they 
had reached manhood? But besides, here she adds a most emphatic mes- 
sage ; she tells you that of one-half of the class which compose a large 
part of your scholars, 174 years is the whole length of their journey to the 
tomb, and which of your class may be thus doomed? Can you find any 
justifiable course for you to pursue in such circumstances, except toiling 
for, and never being satisfied with anything short of, their present con- 
version. Let, then, the Sabbath school teacher labour incessantly, for 
death labours thus ; let him labour among the young, for death labours 
specially there ; let him labour that their souls may be converted now, 
for soon death will fix their state for ever: —“The night cometh when 
no man can work.” 


THE MODEL TEACHER. 


* Learn of me.”’ 


Wuen Jesus had ended his sermon on the mount, it is added, “ The 
people were astonished at his doctrine: for he taught them as one having 
authority, and not as the scribes.” “ Never man spake like this man,” 
was the testimony of one as he returned from a great lesson given by this 
great Teacher. The people hung upon his lips, as it were, spell-bound 
by the fascinating, the glowing, yet simple and unadorned, sentiments 
which flowed from his gracious lips. He opened no dry and musty text- 
book of morals, wherein were things hard to be understood—things fitted 
only for the learned ear; but while he stood on the mountain’s brow, 
under the blue canopy of his own heavens, with the multitude at his feet, 
he taught them from the broad pages of the ever-open book of nature. 

It has been remarked by Sir Isaac Newton, in his ‘Observations on 
the Book of Daniel,’ that “ Our Saviour’s precepts were all occasioned by 
some ordinary circumstance of things then especially before him.” The 
remark is curious and useful, as well as just and discriminating; not only 
are the precepts, but the illustrations of the Saviour drawn from the same 
source. 

The divine Teacher first engaged the eye, and then the ear of his 
audience. “Behold the fowls of the air,” “ Consider the lilies of the field,” 
as he respectively pointed to the heavens and to the earth ; and then he 
proceeded from things seen and temporal, to speak of things unseen and 
eternal. He thus endeavoured to raise his hearers from earth to heaven, 
by the familiar method of visible representation. He gave tangibility to 
his thoughts, a handle to his ideas, and truth found a lodgment in the 

st obtuse mind. 
a the Saviour’s teaching five things are remarkable: 1st, His apti- 
tude to teach ; 2d, His method or manner of teaching ; 3d, His matter ; 
4th, His zeal and perseverance ; and, 5th, His overwhelming earnestness. 

lst, His aptitude to teach. This was eminently conspicuous in the 
Saviour’s character. It was early developed. At twelve years of age 
we find him in the temple, in the midst of the Jewish doctors, both hear- 
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ing and asking them questions. To enlighten the ignorant, and to re- 
elaim those who were out of the way, was the great object of his mission 
to earth. Hence we find him assiduously disseminating his pure and 
heavenly doctrines in season and out of season ; not only in public, but 
in private ; in the crowded city, and in the obscure village ; in the tem- 
ple, and in the synagogue ; on the mountain’s top, and on the sea-shore ; 
in the populous country, and in the secluded desert. He had compassion 
on the multitudes wherever they were found. The lost sheep of the house 
of Israel ever attracted the attention, and drew forth the sympathy of 
the good Shepherd, who came to seek and to save that which was lost. 

2d, His method or manner of teaching. His mode of teaching was 
entirely new. It was novel and unique. It was no copy from any of 
the great masters of antiquity—it was an original and a masterpiece, 
exhibited, not for our admiration alone, but for our humble imitation. It 
was not so much systematic as incidental. Neither was it continuous, 
but detached. He gave the instruction as circumstances called it forth, 
and as they were able to bear it. Neither did he hesitate to reiterate the 
same truths, but added illustration to illustration, in adaptation to the 
variety of character and circumstances of those he addressed. His method 
of teaching was devoid of formality. How gracefully, how easily he 
commences his discourses! how interestingly he carries them on! and how 
earnestly he enforces divine truth ! 

3d, His matter. Whilst his manner was attractive, his matter was 
instructive. He gained the ear that he might reach the heart. He en- 
lightened the understanding that he might gain the affections. It was 
not by reasoning, or bold and abstract statements of doctrines, that the 
Saviour communicated the truth in his public or private ministrations. 
The divine sentiments were indeed as high as heaven, but the language 
and illustrations were simplicity itself. 

Ath, His zeal and perseverance. We find the Saviour pursuing the 
work that the Father had given him to do with a zeal that never tired, 
and a perseverance that never relaxed. Undaunted by the dangers to 
which he was exposed from the opposition of men, or discouraged by the 
difficulties which surrounded his path, we find him, in weariness and in 
faintness, in hunger and in thirst, his person exposed to burning heats by 
day, to the damps and cold of night, continually “ going about doing good.” 
He had a baptism to be baptized with, and how was he straitened until it 
was accomplished! He had to tread the wine-press alone, and of the 
people there was none with him. He persevered to the end, till he could 
say, “ Iv 1g FINISHED !” 

5th, His overwhelming earnestness. The pathetic lament of David over 
the death of his rebellious son Absalom, or that of the Hebrew exiles as 
they sat by the river of Babylon, and hung their harps on the willow. 
will ever continue to be admired while sympathy retains possession of 
the human breast. But what are the impassioned bursts of David, or the 
desponding wailings of the expatriated Israelites, compared to the over- 
whelming earnestness of Him, who, when he saw Jerusalem, wept over 
it, and said, “O, Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets 

. > 
and stonest them which are sent unto thee, how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not!” This earnestness was merely the 
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development of his love—that love which passeth all understanding, 
which is so high that we cannot attain to it— 


God only knows the love of God.” 


Jesus was the embodiment of love—the personification of charity! 

Thus Jesus taught; let us learn of him. Let us all possess his aptitude 
to teach, copy his manner, imbibe his spirit, and be ever actuated by 
his zeal and earnestness. Let us put on bowels of compassion. Let the 
milk of loving-kindness flow freely through our hearts. Let us feel for per- 
ishing souls. We are standing, as teachers of the young, “between the 
living and the dead.” We are teaching for eternity. We may save, or 
we may ruin souls. ‘The blood of some may be found on the skirts of 
our garments on the day when God makes inquisition for blood. 

To a teacher nothing can be useless ; but, above all things, remember 
the end of Sabbath school teaching is the salvation of the soul. Make all 
your acquisitions bear upon this—Christ and him crucified: this is the 
“one thing needful” both to teachers and taught. Make this the Alpha 
and the Omega of your instructions. Labour until Christ be formed in 
their souls the hope of glory—until the Saviour see, amongst the young 
of your charge, of the travail of his soul, and be abundantly satisfied. 
Let us not be weary in well-doing; for in due season we shall reap, if we 
faint not. 


Spittal, Berwick. R. 


THE EXPERIENCES OF A SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHER. 
SEARCH FOR SCHOLARS. 


Pursvine my search after scholars, I entered a very dark staircase, 
a fitting emblem of the spiritual condition of its inhabitants ; and after 
ascending a flight or two of wooden steps, was about to mount still higher, 
when a blacker appearance than usual of the place in front induced me to 
proceed cautiously. And well it was that I did so, for, on stretching out 
my foot for the next step, I found that there was a considerable gap 
in the staircase, two or three of the steps being wanting, and I only 
saved myself from a sudden descent into the lower regions by making @ 
spring to the other side of the gulph. The noise made in doing so brought 
a woman to a door above, who retreated on my approach, but came for- 
ward again on my knocking at her door. The little accident had stirred 
my blood and loosened my tongue, and it seemed to have had a corre- 
sponding sympathetic effect upon her, for we fell almost at once into an 
easy natural conversation. “ You have managed to get up the stair, sir. 
“ Yes, but I had a narrow escape.” Will you come in and rest you?” 
“Oh, yes; surely. I intended to call on you at any rate; but why do you 
allow such a dangerous place to be in your stair?” “ We cannot help it, 
sir; the proprietors cannot agree to mend it, and we poor folk must 
submit.” a9 

From conversation like this, we easily got on to the object of my visit ; 
and I found this poor woman (a widow) quite ready to tell me as a 
friend the condition of her family, both as to this world and the next : 
and further, she did what so few like to do—she spoke. freely about the 
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state of religion in her own heart, and though ignorant, showed that she 
was desirous of knowing more of the gospel of Jesus. 

My visit resulted in her two children becoming scholars. 

I was taught by this visit the use of taking advantage of even trifling 
circumstances, as an easy and natural mode of introducing myself among 
the children of poverty, finding that by doing so religious conversation 
could be more easily introduced, and would likely flow more freely. 

I knocked at a door. “Come in, sir,” said a woman, opening it, and 
making a most profound curtsy. “ Take a seat, sir,” pointing to a large 
wooden chest. I did so, while she stood at a little distance, the very 
picture of veneration and awe. Being somewhat at a loss to account for 
such a display of reverence, I endeavoured to recollect whether or not 
T had met with the woman before, but found she was a total stranger- 
IT then made my usual statement, and while doing so, was much amused 
with the air of excessive deference which she showed. As I proceeded, 
various symptoms of hypocrisy showed themselves. She promised to 
send her children, with extraordinary eagerness, several times over; she 
smiled with intended excessive sweetness when I talked on common sub- 
jects, and put on a most dismal-looking face, seemingly intended for seri- 
ousness, when religion was introduced. She bowed most respectfully 
at the end of every few words I spoke, and seemed to anticipate my 
least wish. She would not even sit down in my august presence, though 
asked to do so; she said she could not think of that while I was in her 
house. All this nonsense I took no notice of, but spoke to her as usual, 
and when my visit was ended, bade her good-bye without showing any 
sign of being greatly overcome. In this case, 1 thought it proper to 
make some inquiries, and found that it was an unhappy instance of 
knowledge of what is right, unaccompanied by any guiding principle. 
Acting on my knowledge, I paid another visit to this woman ; and, as a 
matter of course, had laid before me a number of fictitious wants of the 
family, such as food, clothes, &e., &e. ; but I was prepared for this, and 
told her very plainly, and at the same time very gently and civilly, that 
these were things I could not meddle with,—that all I wanted was to get 
her children to come to the Sabbath school, to learn what would be for 
their benefit here and hereafter,—adding, that if they continued coming, 
she must distinctly understand that their doing so would bring them no 
reward in the shape of the things she had mentioned, as our object was 
very different. The spirit and tone of these words seemed to be attended 
with good effect, as she spoke and acted in a different manner; giv- 
ing up her fawning and servility ; and now that there was nothing to be 
gained by that, appearing in her true character. I may mention, that 
she was not offended by my remarks, and continued afterwards to send 
her children to me regularly. 

“T am in search of scholars for a Sabbath school,” said I to an elderly 
woman. “ Qh, are you, sir? come in.” I entered. “So you are seek- 
ing for scholars,” said another woman, apparently a sister, who was en- 
gaged ironing some caps. “ You are seeking for scholars,” said she jok- 
ingly. “ Yes,” I replied, “ and if ” « Will you take me for one ?” 
she continued, and both the women laughed. I began to blush. “I’m 
sure I'm big enough?” « Yes,” I stammered out, “but I doubt you 
would not come.” “What will hinder me? have you taws in your 
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school ? “No, no,” said I, blushing more deeply. “Come, come, 


Janet,” said the other woman, “ don’t put the gentleman about that way ; 
we should have said at first, sir, that there are no children here.” “TI 
need not be troubling you, then,” said I. “Sit down, sit down, we are 
glad to see you.” “TI have no time at present for that, and must bid you 
good-day.” “Well, sir, I hope you will excuse Janet?” “Oh yes, 
surely,” said I, as pleasantly as possible, making my escape with all 
speed, my face glowing like a lighted coal. Reader, I was young. 

Afterwards I felt how much the better I would be of complete self- 
possession, which, in this case, I had utterly lost: it was useful, however, 
chiefly as it served to inure me to trials of a much more serious nature, 
where a proper command of myself was indispensably necessary. 

In the “stairs,” as they are called, of many of our Scottish-towns, it is 
quite a common practice among the poorer classes to have a whole family 
eating, living, and sleeping in one apartment, and sometimes they have 
searcely that. On knocking gently at the door of a room occupied in 
this way, a woman’s voice called out loudly, “Come in.” Lifting the 
latch, and opening the door, I entered, and discovered the family, con- 
sisting of two women and two boys, busily engaged with their dinner. 
The deal-floor was well swept, and clean-looking. On one part of it lay 
a small pile of boiled potatoes, and, a few inches distant, a little salt and 
a herring. Plates, knives, or forks there was none. Round this primi- 
tive dinner-table the family were seated, (on the floor of course,) helping 
themselves with finger and thumb to their homely meal. There was a 
little fire burning on the hearth, that served to diminish somewhat the 
cheerless aspect of the room ; but, with the exception of an iron pot in 
which the potatoes had apparently been boiled, there was not an article 
of furniture of any description to be seen. I had taken one step into 
the room ; the women instantaneously started to their feet. Feeling as 
if I was an intruder within the sacred precincts of poverty, I would fain 
haye drawn back; but they, though with some hesitation, told me to 
come forward. I did so; and without allowing myself to look around, 
hastened to tell them my errand. ‘The two boys were willingly allowed 
to become scholars. “I am sorry I cannot ask you to sit down, sir, for 
we have no furniture ; but you must just excuse us,” said their mother. 
“T think I need to ask you to excuse me for disturbing you,” was my 
answer. “ We were better off once, but are sore reduced now.” “ Every 
one has their trials, no doubt; but God remembers the poor as well as 
the rich ; and besides this, he has given you two sons, who will by-and-by 
be able to help you.” “Oh yes, sir; the oldest does something already, 
and we hope to be better off. I am glad they can both read their Bibles.” 
“JT am happy to hear that; but it is not right in me to keep you any 
longer. I'll see you some other day.” 

This case, as well as a former one, led me to see the policy, the abso- 
lute necessity, of not appearing to notice the melancholy desolation of 
poverty—especially in those whose minds seemed keenly alive to their 
miserable earthly condition; and the duty of touching with a gentle and 
Christian hand, those “tender wounds” that should call from us every 
sympathy. ae 

I went into a little shop, where a woman was busily engaged mixing 
molasses, flour, and other ingredients preparatory to making the little 
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sweet balls, cakes, &c., so much relished by children: she looked up 
for a moment, and then, without taking any notice of me, went on with 
her work. “This is a pleasant day,” said I. “ Yes, it is.” “Don't let 
me disturb you.” “Oh no.” “I ama Sabbath school teacher.” “ Oh!” 
«TI came to see if you will let your children come,” &. “Oh!” “ Have 
you any objections?” “No.” “Do you think you could let theffl come 
on Sabbath first?” “T’ll see.” “Ido not wish to be troublesome, hut 
in a word or two would point out the benefit to the children of goimg to 
a Sabbath school.” A very few words sufficed. “ Well, sir,” said the 
woman looking up from her work for a moment, “they may go if they 
like, I'll not hinder them.” Then addressing her children, “ Will ye go 
to this gentleman on Sabbath?” “Yes,” they replied. I took down 
their names. “Well, I'll bid you good day, and thank you,” said I. 
“ Good day, sir,” said the woman, apparently glad at getting quit of a 
troublesome visitor. What this woman showed was perfect indifference; 
yet, though at first sight a most unpromising case, it was completely 
successful—her children being very regular in their attendance after- 
wards. : 

I may mention that policy induced me, from first to last, to make visits 
to this family of only about five minutes’ length each; they endured that, 
when a longer one would have set them against me. Alas! the hard 
hearts that were in this family, the gospel seemed to be to them like the 
waves beating on the rock of adamant. 

Before ascending a stair, I saw a little girl at the foot of it sitting on 
one of the steps, and, asking her if she was at a Sabbath school, she 
answered, “ No.” “Where do you live!” “Top of the stair,” was the 
answer. “I'll be up at your house in a little, then.” Away up stairs 
ran the little girl, and when I had explored the lower storeys, 1 found 
the mother and her waiting for me with their door open. 1 was invited 
in most cordially, and got two of the family as scholars, with every 
appearance of good-will. The father and mother said they had been 
very anxious to have their children at a Sabbath school, and often won- 
dered that nobody had come searching about a place where there were so 
many children. 

On gaining admittance into another house, I was rejoiced and en- 
couraged by my cordial reception ; the faces of young and old seemed to 
lighten up when I explained my errand, and the whole of the children, 
five in number, were almost beforehand with the parents in wishing to 
come to my school. The family were from the country, and had only 
been about a year in the town. The children had been at a Sabbath 
school in the country, but somehow had not found out such a thing in 
their new residence. 

These two instances, and many others of a similar nature, were very 
pleasing and encouraging ; indeed I felt frequently a good deal of sur- 
prise at the number of those that only needed to be asked, to gain their 
consent to be placed under the influence of the gospel. 

Ah! if the members of our Christian churches only knew and felt with - 
what little exertion they might often be the means of bringing a perish- 
ing soul to Jesus ! 
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THE THOUGHTS OF CHILDREN. 


In selecting for our subject anything so delicate—so evanescent—so 
~ ethereal—as that which is to form the theme of the following remarks, 
we may be, perhaps, entering on a comparatively unexplored and unex- 
plorable territory. The “thoughts of children,’—those darting move- 
ments of newly evoked intelligence, that shoot from the cradle to the 
confines of the universe, linking often, in wild fantastic combination, the 
visible with the invisible, are but too speedily erased from the fair tablet 
on which, in kaleidoscope arrangement, they have been impressed—too 
soon swept from the changeful page of the infant mind by the rude touch 
of life’s painfully acquired experience; and whether it be amid the toil 
of manual labour, or the irksome drudgery of stated tasks, how soon do 
the fresh tints of childhood’s vivid dreams fade into the sombre hue of 
that listless languor and unreflecting apathy with which so many tread 
life’s mysterious pathway to the grave, unbroken by an imagination or a 
desire beyond its daily routine; and as these winged thoughts find, for 
the most part, no chronicler within the child’s own breast after he hath 
put away childish things, so neither does the expression of them obtain 
any more enduring record from others than the passing smile, or the 
laboured explanation, which, according to their folly or their shrewdness, 
they may call forth. From such slender tracings, however, as observa- 
tion, experience, or memory, may supply, we shall attempt to gather 
somewhat of their chamelion complexion, though it be only as gathering 
the scent of the flower, or the exhalation of the dew. 

The first characteristic which we may remark, then, as the most obvious 
and peculiar, is their originality or freshness. Differing from the steady, 
well-known light of experience, either acquired by ourselves or received 
from others, they are, for the most part, sudden sparks struck out by the 
collision between the external objects around and the ignorance within: 
an effort of the mind to adjust its conceptions to its observations—to 
reduce into an arrangement of its own the chaos of its unformed ideas. 
When so little is known, much must be conjectured; and the wild and 
wandering conjectures of an infant mind are not unfrequently more sub- 
lime than the juster deductions of the philosopher. At all events, there 
is something intensely interesting in the putting forth of its opening 
intelligence, groping after knowledge, finding new wonders at every step, 
and new charms at every turn, looking up with its own bright eye of 
beaming ecstacy, or shouting with its own glad ery of joyous glee, as 
some new, unimagined discovery leaves its impression on the plastic brain. 

The next feature we would remark of them is, their activity. : A rest- 

less energy pervades the mental as well as bodily frame of those in whom 
young life is welling vigorously from its source. ‘They will find, in 
every object, food for their own creative imaginations. Scorning, or 
wearying of inaction, they have a constant craving for something to em- 
ploy and engross their busy heads, and, for the most part, will find it for 
themselves ; but much of their future character and well-being depends 
on this propensity being judiciously directed. How eager and how ex- 
haustless is their curiosity! and how carelessly or cruelly is it often 


repulsed by the indolence or ignorance of those around them, when, as ig 
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not unfrequently the case, their curious interrogations penetrated depths 
which their instructors have no line to fathom! The results of neglect 

and indifference of this kind are various, according to the temperament 
of individual minds. Some, by having their quest after information thus 
checked, will abandon the effort so fruitlessly made, and be content to 
subside into a sort of sluggish inertia, that ceases to inquire into the na- 
ture or reason of what was wont to astonish and perplex; while others, 

by patient and plodding investigation, will ultimately, though slowly, 
acquire the knowledge desired, which might have been more speedily 
communicated ; and others again—removed alike from the indifference of 
the first, and the perseverance of the second class—live in an ideal region 
of their own, surrounded by the creations of their own exuberant imagina- 
tions, which, however they may enrich or enliven their solitary musings, 

may prove very fallacious guides in arriving at just conclusions and sound 
inferences in the more important realities of life. : 

Another peculiarity of the thoughts of children, very important to be 
taken into account by those to whom their instruction is committed, is, 
their ready susceptibility of impression and direction. Conscious of their 
ignorance and weakness, they are ever, like the creeping plant, putting 
forth tendrils in search of support, and on whatever these lay hold, it will 
give the bent to the branch: In the ideas and conclusions they form 
there is so much of conjecture and uncertainty, that they are ever open 
to correction, and willing to receive new explanations and different views; 
and whatever be the objects with which their minds are supplied, or 
brought in contact, their thoughts will, to a certain extent, take a cor- 
responding character and direction. Habits of thinking, long exercised 
and indulged, are not easily altered or turned into a different channel ; 
but while a wrong direction is yet unconfirmed by habitual influence— 
so far as human instrumentality is available at all—to rectify it is com- 
paratively an easy task. 

Closely connected with this feature is that of credulity, or the -disposi- 
tion to give a ready credence to whatever is communicated by others. 
Thought is indeed free, but it is rare that the mind of a child establishes 
a theory for itself, refusing to admit the certainty of any statement made 
to it by another, especially by those whom it has been taught to love and 
revere. ‘The mind is more prone to belief than to doubt, at least in the 
earliest exercises of its opening powers, and until it has been tutored, by 
intercourse with a false and deceitful world, into suspicion and distrust. 
Implicit confidence is the natural attitude of a child: that confidence may 
be either improved or abused, and, according to the manner in which it 
is thus early treated, will the future character assume the aspect, and 
exhibit the manifestation, of open frankness or shy reserve. But the 
powerful influence, for good or for evil, with which this disposition, on 
the part of the child, invests those to whose care its tuition and training 
may be intrusted, no words can adequately estimate or express. 

One more characteristic, amongst many others that might be named, 
we must hasten to advert to. We do it with a sigh. Some we know 
there are who assert that the infant mind is pure and unsullied ; and that 
all the evil tendencies it so soon begins to manifest are but the result of 
evil training or evil associates. Truth and faithfulness compel us, how- 
ever sadly, to give the lie to this statement. The word of God has done 
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so: “The imagination of the heart of man is evil from his youth up.” 
“ Behold I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive 


me.” Yes, amid all the artless smiles, and innocent prattle, and winning 
ways, that render childhood so attractive, we are constrained to admit 
that it bears the image of the earthy—that it is a fallen child of a fallen 
sire: “ That which is born of the flesh is flesh.” The taint of sin—the 
germ of corruption—is there, and needs but time and circumstance to 
unfold and mature it; and since thought must necessarily partake of the 
character of the thinking being, it follows, as an affecting but inevitable 
consequence, that the thoughts even of a child, ay, of the fairest and 
most engaging that ever twined round human heart, are evil—only evil 
—in their origin, nature, and tendency; and were it not for God’s con- 
verting or restraining grace, or, in its absence, the various lower motives 
which the constitution of society supplies, they might, nay, would, in every 
case, expand into open and unblushing iniquity. As it is, ungodliness, 


_ the crowning ingredient, as well as the fruitful source of all evil, reigns 


in every bosom, and stamps every thought; and all those means and 
appliances for the moral training of children, which do not proceed upon 
this humbling truth, must inevitably fall short of their aim, and prove 


lamentably abortive. 


We have thus endeavoured to sketch a few of the leading features of 
the thoughts of children. Our limits will not admit of our adverting to 
the treatment of those various peculiarities. It is sufficiently obvious, 
however, that all instructions communicated to the minds of children, in 
order to be available, must be conveyed in such a form as to assimilate 
readily with their own lively and vivid conceptions, avoiding dull and 
abstract ideas not likely to interest or attract. Whatever is addressed 
to children ought to be told after a fashion which they can appreciate 
and understand—muceh is lost for want of adaptation. Let us imagine, 
by way of illustration, a group of those eager listeners gathered round 
their instructor’s chair. Let the most important and interesting truths 
be explained to them in a precise, formal manner, with metaphysical dis- 
tinctness, and in the most accurate phraseology, we may yet observe, by 
the restless eye and the unsatisfied gaze, that we have failed to reach or 
to interest their hearts; but let the same truths be embodied in some 
familiar example, illustrated by some animated delineation of scenes and 
circumstances which their understanding can grasp, and their imagination 
realize, then how changed their aspect! and how is every feature lighted 
up, and beaming with intelligence and delight! Tell them, for instance, 
that man is a lapsed being—fallen from his true position in the moral 
universe—having forsworn his allegiance to the great Author of his exis- 
tence—that he has thus betaken himself to an eccentric course—and that, 
in order to reclaim him, a plan has been devised, in the counsels of eter- 
nity, by the incarnation of the second person in the Godhead, and the 
substitution of his vicarious obedience and sufferings in the room of the 
guilty, to restore the rebel to his violated allegiance and forfeited inheri- 
tance; tell them all this, and however true, and however important, it 
be, it will probably awaken little emotion im their bosoms. But represent 
to them a wandering sheep, straying from the fold, exposed to the storms 
and darkness of the night, and bearing, ever and anon, the howl of 
the hungry wolf prowling in quest of its prey—describe the distress of 
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“the good Shepherd on missing the foolish wanderer, when he numbers up 
his flock—portray him setting out himself in quest of it, encountering 
the darkness and dangers of the wild desert or lonely muir, exposing 
himself to the very fangs of the wolf, springing upon him as its victim 
instead of the poor lost sheep he has come out to seek; and then tell of 
his victorious battle with his ferocious enemy—of his finding the sheep, 
carrying it home on his shoulders, and rejoicing over its rescue and re- 
storation,—and in all probability every eye of the little group will be 
fixed, every bosom throbbing, every heart engaged, and, perhaps, the 
inward feeling at work with each, that, if he or she were the lost sheep, 
how grateful they would be to the kind Shepherd who had risked so 
much, and suffered so much, for their deliverance! With some such 
vividness and personality ought every instruction to be conveyed; and 
especially ought simple, tangible, and attractive ideas of God in Christ 
to be ever kept before them, instead of the most sublime and elaborate 
theories as to the nature and properties of the divine essence, which, 
taking an abstract form, awaken no response from their hearts, and re- 
pulse, rather than invite, their attention. 


WICKED CHILDREN, 


In large towns Missionary Sabbath schools are sometimes visited by 
wandering boys, who go about singly, or in companies of from two or 
three to twelve in number, for the sole purpose of making mischief; and 
it is wonderful, and, at the same time, saddening, to see how cordially 
they unite in wickedness. Such bands, carrying with them disorder and 
uproar, will, in this way, go through four or five schools in an evening. 

These boys, and others of a similar character, who are on the regular 
list of scholars, are aware that corporal punishment is but seldom resorted 
to in Sabbath schools; and “ physical force” being what they understand 
best, its absence emboldens them to do what otherwise they durst not. I 
have more than once heard them on the street making up their plans of 
operation, or disputing as to what school they would get most diversion 
in: they stop short of nothing to accomplish their purpose, and sometimes 
seem almost as if possessed by a malignant demon: they utter the most 
shocking blasphemies and mockeries of everything that a Christian holds 
sacred with a calm, immoveable countenance, or exult over their evil deeds 
with a kind of fiendish glee; and yet it is these very boys that we need 
most to watch and pray for. 

These awful blasphemies form the most mournful part of their conduct ; 
and it may serve to give a little picture of human nature, in its darkest 
shade, to those Christians who have never seen deep depravity face to 
face, if I give a few questions (with the answers) that were put by me to 
boys on different occasions of this nature, for the purpose of seeing what 
. knowledge they possessed. 

“Do you know who made all things ?”—“ The devil.” 

“ Who made you ?”—*I was made by a wright.” 

“ Who lives in heaven ?”—“ The devil.” 

“What does God wish to do to us?”—* To damn.” 

* Does Satan wish us to go to heayen ?”—“ Yes,” 


= 
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These, and many other answers even worse, have I heard coming 
calmly and mockingly from the lips of the scorners. They know that it 
cuts deeply into the heart of the Christian teacher, and therefore they do 

it. I might mention many other of their practices; but they are so gross 
that I could not venture to write them down. Is it not a reproach to the 
Christian church that such things are, and that so little is done to stem 
the tide of iniquity? 

In dealing with cases of this kind it is frequently a puzzle to know 
what to do. If the boys came in to the school, and began a disturbance 
at once, or if they showed evident signs of mischief before coming in, we 
might have no hesitation what course to pursue; but as they very gene- 
tally pretend to be willing to become scholars, aud come in and sit down 
quietly enough, we are deceived, until they think the time has come when 
they can begin their amusements. Their chief butt is of course the 
teacher: if they succeed in annoying him, they rejoice; if they can make 
him angry, they are in extasies. When once begun, they carry on a 
course of pinching and pushing; they make noises with their feet, pre- 
tend to fall from their seats, cough loudly, yell, whistle, and perform ; 
every other trick by which they think they can disturb the order of the 
school, or divert themselves, 

But some will say, Why tolerate these boys for a minute? why not 
turn them to the door at once? When things go a certain length, we are 
obliged to do this, if possible; but there are more reasons than one for 
bearing a little. One is, that a missionary school is intended for the very 
purpose of bringing in such as these ; and, as the means have frequently been 
successful, we may well be loth to let these children go without a trial 
of what can be done for them. Another reason is, it is not always possible 
to put a band of boys out very easily, as they sometimes determine to sit 
still whether the teacher will or not, and unless assistance be procured in 
shape of a policeman or otherwise (which assistance is very often not to 
be had), he must either let them remain, or carry them out by force, which 
is not a very pleasant operation. Besides, it is sometimes a matter of 
policy to keep them in the school, if it can be done without any very 
serious disturbance or injury to the other children (who, in such a school, 
are, for the most part, taken from the same class of people); for, if they 
can get it done, when they are turned out, they will create a much greater 
noise, by knocking and rattling at the doors and windows, of which 
amusement, unhappily, they do not soon tire. 

I'may mention an experiment made on an occasion of this sort. One 
Sabbath evening eight boys, from fourteen to seventeen years of age, 
came in to the missionary school with which I was connected, They sat 
down very quietly, and behaved well during the opening services ; but 
one glance sufficed to show me that there was a lurking evil spirit under 
their demure behaviour ; and accordingly, on proceeding to take down their 
names, I found, by a little cross-questioning, that they had given me false 
ones. I took no notice of this, but made them sit as far from each other 
as the limits of the seat would allow. I had frequently had occasion to 
turn such characters out of school before, but determined to try if I could 
make them listen to the gospel for one night, and so exerted myself to 
the utmost. Happily for me, I was in a prayerful frame of spirit—would 
that it were so always! 


FAD ON PLANNING. 


After putting a few questions, I found that teaching by questions was 
in this case utterly useless; so I changed my tactics, and poured forth 
Bible stories, anecdotes, and appeals to the heart, as well as I could. For 
the first ten minutes or so I had constantly to check the private signals 
that were given to begin mischief, which I succeeded in doing by keeping 
my eye constantly on their faces, and speaking firmly, perhaps sternly, 
at the least sign of rebellion; but when I had proceeded a little farther, 
I was glad to see that they were getting more interested in spite of them- 
selves. ‘This continued with various little interruptions until the end of 
three quarters of an hour, when I concluded my extempore sermon by one 
more earnest appeal to them to turn from their evil ways for Christ’s sake. 
The boys sat quietly for two or three minutes, and I was just preparing 
to give out the verses to be sung at the conclusion, when the thought 
crossing their minds that they had forgotten the chief object of their com- 
ing to the Sabbath school, and in fact had been cheated out of it, they 
rose in a body and rushed down the school-room to the door, yelling, 
shrieking, and pouring out the most frightful oaths and curses. Such an 
outbreak I had no means of stopping ; but as the last of the band passed 
me, I caught him by the collar, and forced him to go slowly to the door, 
where, for two or three minutes, I spoke to him about his own conduct 
and that of his companions, and what it would lead to; and saying 1 for- 
gave them, and hoped Jesus would, I Jet him go. When he had got to 
what he thought a safe distance, he turned and cursed me. I never saw 
him again. What a parting! What shall our next meeting be? and 
where? Whether or not this evening’s work produced any fruit, “the 
day shall declare it.” 


ON PLANNING. 


SomeTIME ago haying occasion to be present at some of the meetings 
of a committee of teachers, for making arrangements for a soiree, we 
were very much struck with the amount of intelligence and ingenuity 
brought to bear upon them. How intractable tables and forms were 
compelled to conform to the exigencies of the occasion! What pains 
were taken to secure liveliness in the speeches, or, at least, brevity ! 
How the music and the hymns were carefully selected! In short, how 
little there was of the dull routine system of doing as had been always 
done! and how much of a fresh young spirit, which, scorning nothing old 
that was good, yet anxiously contrived to make the meeting, at all sacri- 
fices, pleasant and useful! Are the same skill, intelligence, and careful 
preparation always displayed in our Sabbath schools? was the question 
which forced itself upon my attention. If all teachers would take as 
much pains, I thought, to lay plans for the convenient working of their 
schools, and instruction of their classes, we should soon have a much 
higher style of religious tuition. 

We know few habits more injurious to the interests of a school, indeed, 
than that of a perpetual change of plan. When a teacher dances about 
from one system to another; changes his hours—his books—his exercises 
—his lessons every month ; and will adopt anything that is new, merely 
because of its novelty, he is very effectually preventing any of his lessons 
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- from doing much good. A shrub often transplavted dies. - But there is 


a mere common error, which has been the bane of our teaching for a long 
period—a slavish adherence, merely because they were old, to established 
usages in teaching or managing a class; and an equally jealous refusal of 


admission to new plans, though recommended by the best arguments, 


merely because they were new. This latter fault is far more common 
than fickleness, and, therefore, even more injurious. 

We think it is always a hopeful sign of a teacher when we see him 
beginning to plan for himself. When he begins to keep his roll-book in 
a fashion of his own; when he has found out a mode of dismissing the 
school which secures order, though hitherto untried; when the style of 
exercises he demands from his scholars are of a different character from 
those of his neighbours. We say, this is always a hopeful sign; for 
though the plans in themselves may be no better than those of others, 
because of their being originated by himself he will watch the working 
of them with parental care, and make them in his own hands really use- 
ful. A scheming teacher will also not unfrequently strike out something 
superior. 

We may here present our readers with a few of the plans that have 
been acted upon by teachers to promote the welfare of their schools. 
Some of these plans may not be suitable to all circumstances. Others 
may not commend themselves to the judgments of our readers ; but we 
may hope they will be suggestive of fresh schemes to the more active and 
intelligent portion of Sabbath school teachers. 

Tn order to increase the numbers of teachers, intimation was made from 
the pulpit, in a certain congregation, for a considerable period, that teach- 
ers were wanted. Addresses were also made to the congregation, and the 
subject taken up in sermons. All these means failing, two or three teach- 
ers entered upon a personal canvass of the congregation, waited on the 
members, and solicited their assistance. The result was a considerable 
accession to the ranks of the teachers. 

Some ministers have resorted to the following method of multiplying 
their agents :—When a young person has presented himself for admis- 
sion to the Lord’s table, and the inquiries with regard to knowledge and 
feeling are satisfactorily answered, the next question put is, What will 
you do? Will you be a teacher—a tract distributor—a collector? What 
will you be? If they decline doing anything actively, the question next 
put is, Why? Give us your reason. If they decline being teachers from 
their want of knowledge and experience, for example, they are kindly 
requested to endeavour to qualify themselves as speedily as possible ; and 
a note is taken of their names, so that a call may be made upon them 
afterwards. 

_ At annual tea-meetings among teachers, it is well to invite a few of the 
congregation who are most accessible. When the heart is warmed by 


addresses and prayer, it is a good season for enlisting the soldiers of the 


cross. 

It has been proposed, for ladies especially, who may have their time 
at their own disposal, that they should attend a course of training at some 
Normal school, for the special purpose of becoming efficient Sabbath school 
teachers, We think the suggestion well worthy the attention of Christian 
ladies. 
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A meeting of female teachers by themselves has been found useful. Also 
a meeting of female teachers, with the superintendent, to whom they might 
freely communicate their difficulties. 

Normal classes have been tried with considerable success. We believe 
they are more general in Paisley than anywhere else. There are different 
modes of conducting them. Sometimes one teacher makes the other 
teachers answer as if they were the class; at other times the teachers 
state their views about the best way of teaching the passage; and at 
other times the teachers, in succession, teach a class for a quarter of an 
hour each, and then submit to the remarks of the superintendent on the 
performance. 

A useful exercise for young teachers would be, to cause them to ask a 
series of questions on a passage, having only one particular object in view 
at once; as, a series of questions aiming chiefly at distinctness; on another 
occasion, questions so placed as to have a proper bearing and dependence 
one upon another; and so on. These exercises might be varied to almost 
any extent. 

The following has been tried successfully in Glasgow, in order to secure 
regular attendance on the part of the scholars. Connected with the Sabbath 
school, was a music class on a week-day evening, and connected with the 
music class was a yearly or half-yearly tea-meeting. Only those who 
attended the music class regularly were allowed to be present at the tea- 
meeting; and tickets being given every Sabbath for the music class, only 
those who attended the Sabbath school could attend the music class. In 
this way, we are assured by the teacher who has contrived this very in- 
genious plan, the most surprising regularity was attained. 


FMiscellaneous Communications. 
MEETINGS AND REPORTS. 


We beg to notice the annual meetings of the Dundee and Perth 
Unions. Our last number was closed ere they came to hand. 
The Prerta Union was established in 1843, and has evidently pro- 
gressed much since. The Union presents the following statistics :— 
Congregational School Teachers, 206 Scholars, 1,505 
District gis s 71 fu 752 
Total, 277 2,257 
We are much pleased with the prominence given to the missionary, or 
district school. Never should the Union rest until it is able to show that 
every child is well taught by man, and taught by God too. We supple- 
ment their report, to show the work to be done. The population, in 1841, 
was 19,200; and therefore, there are between ages of 5 and 15, inclusive, 
3,840. Children untaught in Perth, about 1,600. May God speed every 
effort for their welfare ! 

The Dunpex Union is of about the same age as the Perth one. Again 
we extract statistics :— 
Teachers, ‘ 434 Scholars, , 5,248 
They are looking their work in the face, for they report nearly 8,000 
untaught children. Yet they need not fear. Think by how comparatively 
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slight an effort the present position has been attained—“a little more 
effort, and a little more time, with God’s blessing.” 
The Datxerra Unton held their fourth anniversary meeting, a most 
pleasant one, on Tuesday, 16th February. We have not their report; 
but we know they have not declined from their last year’s numbers. 

The Osan Unton.—We rejoice to hear that Oban has given birth to a 
Sabbath School Teachers’ Union. We would like to hear oftener of such 
things. 

The Guascow Unron.—The meeting of this great centre Union was 
held on February 25th, and we have their report before us. We look 
at their statistics with much pleasure, they are so complete. The cause 
has gained since last year 129 teachers, and 924 scholars: the present 
numbers are—teachers, 1,944; scholars, 26,934. They have, however, 
- to cover a loss sustained the year before last; and since 1845, only 98 
scholars have been gained, while 4,000 have been added to the children 
untaught. Can Sabbath schools not keep pace with the population ? 
Glasgow, however, labours under peculiar disadvantages, from emigra- 
tion, &c.; and these may account for this feature, which we hope is pecu- 
liar. Would we could help them by other means besides our prayers ! 

The Evixsurcu Union held their annual meeting on 3d March. Their 
report was rather cheering. Their various efforts appear to have suc- 
ceeded in some degree. Undoubtedly, it must be the fault of its supporters, 
and not of the cause, wherever advancement does not mark its course. 

Betrast.—Has Scotland a@ school that can return a report like one we 
subjoin of a Sabbath school in Belfast ? 

Scholars, 924 ;—above 15 years, 347 ;—teachers, 92 
Admitted to the Lord’s table this year, ; 36 
Scholars admitted to be teachers this year, 26 


To the Editor of the Scottish Sabbath School Teachers’ Magazine. 


Dear Siz,—You are aware, that, by request of the Edinburgh Sabbath 
School Teachers’ Union, I have been delivering gratuitous Lectures on 
Sabbath School Teaching in different parts of the country. Besides the 
four Lectures which I gave in Edinburgh during November, I have de- 
livered four Lectures in Glasgow, three in Paisley, three in Ayr, one in 
Beith, one in Pennycuick, eight in Newcastle, two in South Shields, two 
in North Shields, and four in Sunderland. I have also addressed several 
smaller meetings of teachers in these places. The Lectures have been 
almost invariably well attended. 

I find the wants of teachers very much the same everywhere. In every 
town there is a great deficiency of teachers; one-fifth, one-third, or even 
two-thirds of the children, in some places, not being under Sabbath school 
training. The proportion differs very materially in different towns. Thus, 
Ayr and Paisley have a great many more children at Sabbath schools 
than Glasgow, Edinburgh, or Newcastle. I have generally found a thriv- 
ing school intimately dependent on an active minister interested in Sab- 
bath schools, There is a very strong conviction gaining ground among 
teachers, that some more systematic method of training teachers is re- 
quired; and I have been repeatedly asked, What could be done in this 
department of the Sabbath school? I have pointed out wi of the 
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plans recommended in your Magazine, but think it a subject well worthy 
of the attention of some of your contributors. After I have gone through 
a few more places, I may be able to give you a more general view of the 
state of Sabbath schools—to do so at present would be premature. In 
every place, while there are some who go faint-hearted to the battle of 
the Lord, there are others, and these not a few, who count not their lives 
dear to them for the sake of Christ. From these I experienced great 
kindness, and have had, with many of them, much pleasant Christian 
intercourse, which I shall always remember with pleasure——Yours sin- 
cerely, James IneLis. 


AN ILLUSTRATION. 
To the Editor of the Scottish Sabbath School Teachers’ Magazine. 


Sir,—It has occurred to me that it would be generally useful to the 
cause in which we are engaged, if teachers would send to you for publi- 
cation, brief notices of the method they take to illustrate particular pas- 
sages or verses of the Bible, whether by anecdote, simile, or otherwise. 
I have no doubt that it would materially assist those who constantly 
complain of the dulness, dryness, or uninteresting nature of their teach- 
ing ; it would give them a better hammer with which to drive the spirit- 
ual wedge into the heart. Illustrations from the Bible are undoubtedly 
superior to all others; but this fact need not preclude us from using some- 
thing else, when from circumstances it might be more suitable. In order 
to set an example, I subjoin an illustration which I used lately in my 
class, while attempting to show, from Luke ix. 26, what it was to be 
ashamed of Christ :— 

“When I was a boy, I one day sat down to my dinner in a place 
where I could not help being seen. Now, I had been taught, and was in 
the habit of asking God’s blessing before taking a meal, and did not 
know whether to do it or not. I did not like to be seen, even in appear- 
ance, speaking with God; and so, I was just beginning to eat, when a 
little boy, younger than I, called out in a sad and surprised yoice, ‘Oh! 
do you never ask God’s blessing before you begin?’ My conscience 
smote me, and I felt humbled and reproyed by the little boy’s words; for 
I felt that I had in truth been ashamed of Jesus Christ.” 


A Sassatu ScHoon TEACHER. 


ANALOGY BETWEEN THE OPERATIONS OF NATURE AND GRACE, 
AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE CALOTYPE. 


Tne paper on which the image is to be impressed, we will consider to 
be shadowed forth by the heart. The solution, by which the paper is 
prepared, by the preparation of the heart by divine grace. The lenses, 
for admitting and concentrating the reflected rays, and forming the image 
of the object—by the mind, which admits and concentrates the reflected 
rays of the Sun of righteousness, and forms the image on the soul. 


PROCESS. . 


As, in taking a likeness with the calotype, it is necessary that the , 


lenses transmit the image of the object ; so, it is necessary that the mind 
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~ eonyey the transeript of the divine perfections as embodied in God’s word, 
And, as in the calotype, the light parts of the object, by reflecting the 
rays, render that portion of the paper on which they fall, black ; while 
the shaded parts, not reflecting the light, leave their portion white as be- 

fore: so, in the economy of grace. od, the object presented, being alto- 
gether light, and all his glorious perfections being reflected upon the heart 
of the sinner, it becomes therefore entirely black in his own estimation. 
. But, as in the ealotype, the first or negative picture is the reverse of 
that which is ultimately sought, so is it in the case of the sinner. In the 
ealotype, a new paper is prepared for the reception of the true image ; so, in 
the case of the sinner, a new heart is given, whereon may be inscribed the 
likeness of Jehovah’s perfections. But, as it is perfectly necessary, in the 
calotype, that the negative or first picture be formed, before.the positive 
or true picture can be obtained ; so it is equally necessary that the sinner 
should become black in his own eyes, before the true image of God can 
be formed in his soul. And, finally, as in the calotype, the positive, 
or true image, is formed through the negative picture, by exposing it to 
the powerful rays of the noonday sun ; so, in the case of the sinner, it is 
by basking in the rays of the Sun of righteousness, that he passes from 
glory to glory, until he appears before God perfect in Zion. 


SCHOOL-HABITS AND HOME-HABITS, 


I wave been somewhat unfortunate in more than one of my attempts 
to obtain situations as servants for some of my scholars, and I will state 
the cause of my failure in some of these instances. I saw one of my 
scholars, for example—say a girl of fourteen—who was most attentive 
and praiseworthy in all her conduct in her class. No lesson ever forgot 
—no inattention in the class; on the contrary, the greatest mildness and 
propriety of conduct, perhaps even more, deep impression, often to tears, 
during the time of school. All this would lead me to the conclusion, that 
surely such a girl as this would be an invaluable servant ; but a scholar 
js one thing, and a servant another. A girl may be everything that is 
wished in her class for an hour and a-half on the Sabbath evening, and 
yet be intolerable in a house during the week. She may be steady, grave, 
perhaps even under the power of the truth as it is in Jesus; but yet, I 
grieve to say, she may be sullen, quick-tempered, and deficient in habits 
of cleanliness. ‘To be a good servant, she must possess good home-habits 
as well as good school-habits. Let us be cautious, therefore, before we 
recommend any scholar to a situation merely from a knowledge of her 
habits and conduct as a scholar. 

I hope it won't be reckoned out of place to repeat the too sadly 
evident remark—that many men and women may be much esteemed 
as teachers or members of prayer-meetings, who, from a lack of corre- 
sponding good home-habits, are very far from being good masters or mis- 
tresses. If this, alas! be too true, let not Christianity but Christians 

get the blame of it. Let us, therefore, when seeking to get a place for a 
scholar, try to get a good place; and let our idea of goodness not be based 
on the wealth, or even on the Christianity alone of the master or-mistress: 
‘but let us scek to find a place where the personal religion of the superiors 
4s not counteracted by their negligence, meanness, ill-temper, or want. of 
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order. In short, let us seek to get our scholar placed under a master or 
mistress whom the gospel has taught to “rule well” their own house. 


WHO TEACHES YOUR CHILDREN ? 


A Prorestant woman, that is, a woman who regularly attended a Pro- 
testant place of worship in this country, having the bribe held out to 
her of a free education to her children, and some other trifling advan- 
tages, sent three of her children to a Roman Catholic week-day school. 

One of the children, a girl of about seven years of age, sometime after 
she was sent to school, was one evening amusing herself with her doll, 
dressing and undressing it. She got it at last ready for bed; but, before 
putting it in, began to speak to it as children frequently do, “Now,” 
she said, “before you go to bed, you must say your prayers.” So bend- 
ing the legs of the doll, she commenced: “ Now say after me, Holy Vir- 
gin, pray for me.” Then, after a pause, “ Holy Virgin Mary, queen of 
heaven, pray for me.” 

The astonished mother, who overheard what she was saying, snatched 
her up, and began to beat her, though it was herself only that was in 
fault, and only then determined to take her children away from the 
Popish school. Who can touch pitch, and not be defiled? Ought not the 
strictest watch to be taken over the young ? 


MODESTY. 


OnE means of educating teachers, is to give them an opportunity of 
hearing others teach. We feel we are treading on delicate ground here. 
Some who are not averse from telling how they teach, are altogether 
opposed to allowing any person hear them teach ; and others become 
absolutely dumb if a person approaches even within a few yards of them. 
We have two things to say to our fellow-teachers on this point. 

First, It will be admitted at once, that it is of the greatest service to a 
person about to commence teaching to see another actually engaged 
in it ; that if a few candidates in every school were always in training 
in this way—now taking a class when there happened to be a vacancy, 
and again waiting on the instructions of others when their services were 
not required—they would commence their labours with an immense 
advantage to themselves and their scholars. This being almost self- 
evident, we say, 

Secondly, That it is the duty of teachers to allow such candidates 
to become witnesses of their teaching. We may be told of the want of 
freedom in teaching before others,—of the embarrassment experienced in 
seeing two or three looking on and watching every thing that is said,— 
of the temptation presented to the children to make a display before 
strangers. To all this we say, Is not the advantage to be gained more 
than enough to counterbalance these evils? When it is wished to raise 
the standard of teachers, and no other way presents itself but this, is it 
not the duty of every good teacher to suffer a little personal inconvenience 
to attain this most desirable end? We hear sometimes complaints of 
visitors coming to classes, putting the teachers out in their instructions— 
standing now at the end of the seat, now hovering a few fect off as if it 
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was some other class they were observing,—but all the while eagerly 
drinking in for improvement, or (as some may imagine) for censure, what 
falls from the teacher’s lips,—and thus annoying them to a great degree. 
We might comfort our sensitive brethren, by telling them that in most 
cases these feelings will soon wear away, and that after a few trials they 
will be able to catechize their children as composedly before a dozen 
strangers as their minister can speak to a large congregation ; but we do 
not give this answer at present. Our answer is, it is the duty, especially 
of all male teachers, and of all teachers of experience, to submit to some 
personal annoyance, and welcome every young recruit, and every curious 
stranger, to his class, that if he cannot improve them by showing them 
great merits, they may at least be led to avoid serious faults ; or, should 
it even be the case, learn by their instructor's errors. 


WORDS IN SEASON. 


A TEACHER, upon one occasion coming too late to school, found the 
door shut, and all, or nearly all, the boys who formed his class standing 
round about amusing themselves as they best could. The psalms were 
singing. The full-toned melody rose long and loud, falling most distinctly 
on the ear. He stood listening in a musing frame for a moment or two, 
and then suddenly calling all the boys, and gathering them close around, 
he addressed them thus :—“ What,” dear boys, “ if after all we have been 
hearing, reading, and seeing, any of us should thus come up too late at 
last to the golden gates of the heavenly city, and should, while we stand 
without, listen in black despair to the resounding echoes of that sweet 
celestial melody which unceasingly ascends from ten thousand times ten 
thousand happy ransomed souls within, and we never, never to get in, 
and join! Oh! let us all see to it well in time.” 

The door of the school shortly afterwards opened, and they walked in. 
The teacher had no occasion that night, at least, to check any levity in 
his class; while a marked improvement has been observable in their 
conduct ever since. 


THE VOICE OF OUR ACTIONS. 
“In works they deny him.” 

« Business must be attended to now.” ‘The soul can be attended to at 
any time. 

Christ asked, “ What shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” 
Our actions ask, “For what will a man not give his soul in exchange?” 

Never try to save souls unless it be perfectly convenient. 

Mr. A is never the least anxious about his class. He must be 
quite sure they are all going to heaven. 

There was just one in my class last Sabbath. Who would spend an 
hour a-week on one immortal soul ? 

Well, children, I will condescend to speak to you about Christ. 

Never try to save souls, if your friends would think it unfashionable. 

The Sabbath school is a good thing, for really one has nothing to do 
on Sabbath evening. 

When J visit, I have always a more important errand than seeking 
souls. I have no time for such visits. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


A Plea for Ragged Schools. By Rev. Thomas Guthrie. 
EpinsureH: Joun Eber. ) 


~ Lone has the misery of these destitute children cried to heaven, and 
right glad are we to find it has at length been echoed on earth. May 
the cry arouse the slumbering benevolence of Christians! Mr. Guthrie 
has pledfor them well. It is pleasant to the eye of the traveller in the 
desert, when wearied by the glare of a tropical sun reflected from a 
burning sand, to rest on the green grass and fresh foliage that surround 
the spot, where, from the fissure of a rock, some cool spring trickles forth. 
And so it is refreshing, most refreshing, to meet in this world with true 
benevolence at its heavenly work ; it ever spreads happiness around. 

Every one almost knows what the plan here advocated is, and for 
whose sake it is proposed.’ But in case there should be any not so informed, 
ave shall state the end and essence of the proposal ; for we feel that none 
can claim a deeper interest in such a cause than the Sabbath school 
teacher ; and our pages most willingly record such materiel. 

In all large towns there are a number of human beings that live in a 
manner somewhat like the Pariahs, we had almost said, like the hyenas 
or the dogs of oriental cities ; they feed on the refuse of the city, picked 
up as they can get it; they are really—we write it with serious sad- 
mess—degraded lower than the beasts of the field. To raise these fallen 
creatures, you must raise the body first. No mental machinery can tell 
on their case; it cannot reach so low. “ You must,” Mr. Guthrie 
says, “clothe and feed their bodies, or you never will benefit their 
minds.” The present habits of these children, their modes of pro- 
curing subsistence, are‘ totally incompatible with anything like regular 
or efficient education. Therefore schools are to be erected, where they 
will get a morning’s meal as well as a morning’s lesson ; and besides being 
-well-taught, are to be well fed, ere they return to their abodes at night. 
Such is the design. ; 

We earnestly desire success to the effort. It is easy to criticise: we 
have a few remarks to make—the result of our own observation— 
but we have not the heart to say anything that might seem to wear a 
dubious aspect towards “ The Ragged School.” We intend to return to 
the subject. Principles that traverse human nature are involved in it. 
Yet, if true benevolence fills the sails, we believe Christian prudence will 
be at the helm, and, through all the difficulties and dangers of the 


course, doubtless they will reach the port, and ultimately the misery will 
disappear, 


‘Suggestions on Sabbath School Teaching, addressed especially to the younger 
Teachers. By Rev. W. Arnot, Glasgow. Guascow: Davi Bros, * 


Have you any friend whom you have tried to persuade to be a Sabbath 
school teacher, but who pleads the well-worn excuse, “ I have no talents 
for teaching children?” then place these “ Suggestions” in his hand: 
they will briefly, but admirably, show “whom, how, what, and why he 
should teach.” We love Mr. Arnot’s manner as much as his matter: in 
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~ both we recognise one who can fully and practically sympathize with the 


Sabbath school teacher—not the dogmas of a preceptor, but the kind 


adyice of an elder brother. 2 


Sabbath School Exercises, founded on the book of Genesis, for Adult Classes 
Me Family Instruction. By W. Munzie, Glasgow. Guascow: Davin 
__ Bryce. 


Tuts consists of thirty-nine lessons suggested by subjects occurring in 


5 the first eleven chapters of Genesis. It is not intended to be a help to teach 


the book of Genesis, but it elucidates some parts of it very well. The sub- 
jects are such as these—“ On the Dignity and Bliss of Man.” “On the first 
Marriage.” “ The introduction of Sin.” “Apostate Angels.” ©“ Adam 
the Federal Head of his Posterity.”. “The first Sacrifice.’ “ Hnoch’s 
Communion with God.” “ Noah’s Sin.” There is much Scripture truth in 
these lessons. The references are very numerous ; sometimes the language 
is not the simplest ; yet we feel convinced that the class which could bear 
an examination from this text-book, must know well both the duties and 
the truths of revealed religion. There is a peculiar advantage, we think, 
in treating of a theological subject in connection with some history or 
fact that embodies it, and Mr. Munzie has all this advantage ; while yet 
he has introduced every light from other quarters which could illuminate 
his subject. Would that even a fourth of our adult classes were thus 
taught ! iat 


Selection of Passages of Scripture for young Persons to commit to Me emory. 
By Rev. W. Brown, M.D. Enprysuren: W. Ourenant & Sons. 


Wz reprobate the practice exceedingly of committing words to memory 
before the idea they contain is understood; there is no mode by which 
the sharp two-edged sword of the Spirit can be so effectually blunted. 
The child that can accurately repeat such a text as that—“ God so loved 
the world that he gave his only begotten Son,” without any idea being 
awakened, acquires the habit of hearing even such glad sounds as these 
without a glimpse of intelligence ever reaching the mind. This selection 
is a judicious one. We have seen a former edition of this work, and think 
this a decided improvement. The child who understands these texts has 
the head knowledge of Christianity most thoroughly. 


Expository Lectures on the Second Psalm. By kev. Peter Mearns, 
~ Coldstream. Enptnsurcn: W. Oxipuant & Sons. 


Four plain, useful expositions of that sublime psalm. The audience 
that heard them delivered must have found them such: they are better 
suited for the ear than for the eye. 


An Address by Rev. H. Gooke, D.D., Belfast, to the Sabbath School 
Union, Belfast. 
Dr. Cooxs gives the Sabbath school teacher more than a patronizing 
bow: he receives and-encourages him in his work as a fellow-labourer. * 
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OUR SCHEME OF LESSONS.—PROPOSALS FOR HELP. 


In submitting the Notes for another quarter to the Sabbath School 
Teachers of Scotland, we respectfully request, that any teacher using 
these Notes would freely state to us any fault or deficiency which he may 
find in them—* Faithful are the wounds of a friend ;’—and also, any sug- 
gestion, regarding matter or manner, which may seem likely to improve 
their usefulness. Being anxious that, by the contributions of various 
minds, these Notes should be made as complete as possible, we beg to 
assure any who may comply with the above request, that their communi- 
cations will receive the most careful consideration. 

When we issued our Scheme of Lessons at the beginning of the year, 
we did not anticipate that they would have been so extensively adopted. 
We have to acknowledge the circulation of thirty-three thousand copies of 
the Scheme of Lessons, and jive thousand four hundred copies quarterly 
of the Notes for the Teachers. 

This token of welcome, however, brings with it considerations of a most 
serious kind. To have an opportunity of meeting with 5000 teachers in 
their closets every week, and suggesting to them thoughts and illustra- 
tions for their Sabbath teaching—to have 30,000 young immortal souls 
more or less connected with the faithful discharge of our duties—involves 
an amount of responsibility which we dared not undertake without impor- 
tant assistance. 

Even at present, we have many minds engaged in the preparation of 
these Notes; but we desire to have many more, as well as a more perfect 
organization by which their labours may be made more effective. The 
plan which we propose is as follows :— 

1. That the Edinburgh Committee should confine themselves to the 
compilation of the Notes from the contributions sent in to them by others. 

2. That there should be a large staff of corresponding members, among 
whom the various lessons should be divided (giving the same lessons to 
several individuals), and who should send in their contributions to the 
Edinburgh Committee for compilation. 

This plan is to some extent already in operation ; but it may with 
great advantage be greatly extended, so as to obtain six or seven papers 
for each lesson. Such a profusion of materials would be more likely to 
supply a rich collection of thoughts and illustrations than can be obtained 
from the present supply. 

To enable us to extend the committee with advantage, we beg to in- 
vite contributions for the lessons of the fourth quarter from all who choose 
to forward them. We shall be happy to acknowledge these communica- 
tions, and to intimate to those whose contributions we regard most use- 
ful, that the continuance of their services would be desirable. 

In conclusion, we solicit an interest in the prayers of our friends, in 
behalf of those who are thus honoured in being helpers of their prepara- 
tions for the Sabbath school, and for the thousands who are engaged in 
teaching the same passage with themselves. Would that God’s Spirit, 
guiding those who thus endeavour to explain and apply his own truth, 
would make it quick and powerful, that the dead souls of our scholars 
might hear in it the yoice of the Son of man and liye! 


